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CHAPTER IV. A SEPTEMBER MOON, 


GEOFFREY lived in the chalet which was 
a ‘'dépendance ” of the ‘ Blumenhof.” The 
two casement windows of his low, quaint 
room looked out into the vine which 
covered the walls, and then into an odd 
little garden with trim hedges and a foun- 
tain, from which a flight of steps led up to 
the tree-shaded terrace, with iron tables 
and chairs set along it, in front of the 
hotel. Below this garden, through a green 
arch, one went down into a larger garden 
with lawns and fruit trees and long tlower- 
borders by straight gravel walks, now 
gorgeous with dahlias and here and there 
a rose-bush. One broad path led straight 
downhill to the road that ran between 
town and lake, and made a short cut for 
walkers, The driving road, winding and 
narrow, twisted about for a much more 
serious distance between the hotel and 
the town. Up and down this road the 
omnibus rattled, and groaning loads of 
luggage were dragged and pushed from 
the landing-place of the steamers. The 
road ran in a hollow just below the wall of 
Geoffrey’s chalet, which overhung it on the 
other side from the garden, Then away 
to the south, beyond the gardens, the 
hotel had a large and picturesque orchard, 
through which more paths wandered, where 
the grass grew long and wild, and the trees 
were loaded with red and purple and 
yellow fruit. Altogether, the ‘ Blumenhof” 
and its surroundings, though simple and 
rustic and familiar compared with the 





‘Grand Hotel” by the lake, was a plea- 
sant place in warm and sunny weather. 
Herzheim lies low on the whole, and 
cannot boast of much fresh air. The 
“ Blumenhof,” standing as high as it could 
on the hillside, with its yellow face to the 
west, caught any breeze that might blow 
across from the mountains, and escaped in 
great measure the damps rising from the 
lake. Wet days were not pleasant there, it 
is trae. When all the trees and grass were 
soaking and dropping, and waterfalls could 
be heard on the hill above, and the bubble 
of the fountain added to the general ¢en- 
sation of water and noise, and the town 
could only be reached by wading down 
the lane through running brooks, the 
“Blumenhof” became too remote to be 
endured. Two days of rain was often 
enough to empty it. 

But Geoffrey Thorne had been fortunate 
in sunshine and dry weather, and once 
more, looking out through his vine-leaves 
into the deep lights of sunset, he blessed 
very heartily the golden evenings of Herz- 
heim. He wondered how he came to be 
such a lucky fellow. That fit of depression 
by the river had passed away. He had 
reached a calmer frame of mind. He had 
beea thinking a good deal of ths red-haired 
stranger. Now there was a fellow—an 
ugly fellow, too—who looked as if there 
was nothing in the world he could not 
have if he chose. 

“Am I not as good as he?” thought 
Geoffrey. 

He looked uncommonly sharp ; but after 
all, there are finer things than sharpness. 
Finer things than being able to paint, too 
—manliness, a mind made up, a strong 
will, All sorts of wise men have observed 
that a man can have what he wants in this 
world, if only he wants it strongly enough. 
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The most poetical and the most prosaic 
minds agree there. One tells you that 
will and character are everything ; another, 
that mountains and deep seas are obstacles 
not worth mentioning. So Geoffrey, 
strengthened by these meditations, which 
showed so plainly that the voice of the 
ages was on his side and that the world 
was a ball-at his feet, brushed his hair and 
looked out at the sunset in such renewed 
spirits that he actually whistled. 

Then the dinner-bell of the ‘“ Blumen- 
hof” began to clang, and he presently 
went down the wide oak staircase of 
the old building, and along the brick- 
paved passage, and out by the garden 
door, stopping to pick a scrap of migno- 
nette, and up the steps to the terrece, 
where a few people were strolling about, 
and the glass doors of the lighted dining- 
room stood wide open. 

Geoffrey did not see his friends; but in 
another moment he heard Poppy’s voice, 
and then her golden head appeared at the 
south corner of the terrace. She and her 
aunt had walked down a little way towards 
the orchard, in the warm evening air. Now 
they were coming back; and if Geoffrey 
went forward now, he would meet them 
close to the dining-room door. He did not 
go forward, however. In spite of all his 
new courage a cold shiver ran over him, 
and he stood still in the shadow of a plane- 
tree, Poppy and her aunt were not alone, 
the red-haired stranger was walking with 
them, and all three were laughing and 
talking together in easy intimacy. 

They passed on into the dining-room. 
Geoffrey stood a few moments outside, 
hesitating. All his courage had departed ; 
he feared the stranger as much as he hated 
him. Of course the man was in love with 
Poppy. How could any man come near 
her without being in love with her? And 
he had every advantage. Ugly of course ; 
but how clever, and how abominably sure 
of himself! Just the sort of man to do 
what he liked with women. It was too 
hard, really ! 

Geoffrey, though quite aware that he 
had had no dinner and not much luncheon, 
was on the point of going off for a walk, 
finding it impossible to face that man, 
when an old German waiter, a friend of his, 
looking out for stragglers before shutting 
the glass doors, saw him a few yards off, 
and opened them wider with a bow and 
asmile, It seemed almost impossible to 
walk off then without making a fool of 
himself, so Geoffrey slipped into the dining- 


‘and beautiful tracery on the floor. 





room, pale and frowning, sat down in his 
place, which was luckily far from Poppy 
and her friends, and without looking up 
— to eat his soup, which nearly choked 
im. 

He disappeared before dinner was over. 
The sunset lights were gone, even the after- 
glow was gone from the mountains ; but 
an enormous yellow moon, rising slowly in 
the south-east, was beginning to bathe the 
old towers of Herzheim in a new kind of 
glory. An ocean of deep blue shadow lay 
over the hollow of gardens, meadows, and 
lanes, and narrow streets between the 
‘** Blumenhof ” and the Castle rock, which, 
with its platforms and turrets and church 
spire with the fantastic irregular roof and 
chimneys that crowded against it, was like a 
great group of strange medizval sculpture, 
carved by giants in shining marble. 

“That might be magic, but it’s real,” 
thought Geoffrey as he went down into 
the shadow. “ Like life—a fancy picture— 
more beautiful than reality. One couldn’t 
paint that. One can only paint reality— 
and that just shows. I wonder how old I 
shall be before I give up building castles ! 
I wonder who that fellow is!” 

A few minutes’ walk brought him to the 
foot of that magic hill. Some of its wonder 
was gone when he had climbed the steps 
from the town, had crossed the shadows 
of the churchyard, and was standing in 
that corner turret where Poppy had stood a 
few hours before. The arches, as he looked 
up at them, were black now, instead of 
white ; the long tendrils of creeper, black 
and pale gold, were repeated in = 

he 
stillness of night lay on Herzheim ; hardly 
& murmur came up from the narrow streets. 
Far away on the lake oars were gently 
splashing, and there was a distant sound of 
voices and laughter. Some visitors from 
the “ Grand Hotel,” probably, had taken a 
boat and gone out in the moonlight. How 
could all these people sleep, indeed, in a 
world lighted by the great gold lamp 
yonder! It was almost an Italian moon; 
a warmth seemed to fall with its rich 
yellow flood of light. 

Geoffrey sat down on the stone ledge 
of the turret, smoked his cigarette, and 
looked. Nature is sometimes responsible 
for wild aspirations which would never 
be made if she remained grey, uninte- 
resting, protected by the veil of clouds 
without which her human part would 
oftener lose the reasonable balance of its 
mind, One cannot make out that all 
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the discoveries of science affect in the 
least the impressions made by beauty. 
That is as magical as ever, and perhaps 
will never be explained. Moonlight as it 
is in the South, autumn colour, certain 
kinds of music, a lovely face—it may be 
better for the quiet work and reason of the 
world that these are not seen and heard 
every day. 

Even the distant mountain peaks began 
to shine now as the moon rose higher, and 
far away on the lake those voices began to 
sing. It lay rippling like a sea of light. 
The trees stood against it in dark masses, 
motionless ; the deep shadows of the town 
lay still. It seemed to Geoffrey that the 
night grew warmer, that the air, though 
not a breath was stirring, thrilled and 
trembled as it might at noonday, in the 
golden glory of that moon. A sugges- 
| tion came to him, and at first he shrugged 
his shoulders and refused to listen. It 
said that Poppy might like to go out ina 
boat on the lake to-night, too. Why not? 
It was not late; it was very warm; the 
distance to the lake was short ; and there 
were plenty of boats to be had at the 
“Grand Hotel.” 

He longed to be rowing Poppy out 
across that shining sea. Of course there 
must be other people—one must bear 
that — the world, unfortunately, was 
made so; but yet-——- Then the ques- 
tion was: dared he go back to the 
hotel and ask her in the face of her aunt 
and the stranger? He started up, left his 
dear turret, and paced up and down several 
times on the straight path by the church- 
yard wall. The thing did not improve 
with thinking about it. At last Geoffrey, 
calling himself a few hard names, dashed 
out of the churchyard and bolted down the 
steps into the town at the pace of a run- 
away thief, so that good Herzheimers just 
going to sleep opened their eyes with 
angry remarks, and dogs began to bark 
excitedly. 

Geoffrey’s hesitations, in fact, had wasted 
a good deal of time. As he ran down the 
steps the chimes began to play behind 
him, and slowly and musically the old 
church clock clanged out nine. No time 
must be lost, indeed, if his idea was likely 
to please Poppy. He ran through the 
quiet lanes, ran wp through the shadowy 
garden, and stopped short at the arch which 
led into the small upper garden with the 
fountain. For there she stood by the 
little pool alone: a white shawl muffled 
round her shoulders, her fair head bent as 





she watched the water playing and flashing, 
and the small dark forms of fish darting 
round. Geoffrey would have been angry 
if any one had said that the moonlight 
made her more beautiful. But it did. It 
added a touch of delicacy, of imagination, 
of that kind of mysterious attractiveness 
which does not belong quite naturally to 
an honest, simple, single-hearted English- 
woman, It is, perhaps, a little foreign. 
At any rate, it belongs generally to women 
who have seen much of life and of 
the world, and whose hearts and minds 
are far from simple, and a little wearied. 
Poppy had naturally nothing of it at this 
time, except in the tone of her voice. That 
had always been rather unaccountable. But 
Geoffrey, coming slowly through the arch- 
way with his eyes fixed upoa her, gave no 
credit at all to the magic of the moon. He 
only felt that she was wonderful ; that he 
had never dreamed of such beauty ; that 
it. ought to be enough for a man to kneel 
down and worship, without ever asking for 
anything more. He forgot all about pre- 
judiced aunts and intruding strangers, and 
felt happy in knowing that of all the 
people in the world, only one mattered to 
him, and that that one was Poppy Latimer. 

He did not even want to tell her so. 
Eager and passionate as his nature was, he 
felt just then that his love could be un- 
selfish. Poppy took her power over him, 
even that firat day, with strange com- 
pleteness, partly, of course, because of her 
perfect unconsciousness; and this again 


‘sprang from causes of which poor Geofirey 


would not have cared to be reminded. 
But she made her slave very happy; 
much happier than was wise, for generous 
and thoughtless people make mistakes 
sometimes. 

She turned to him with a kind smile of 
welcome, as he walked quietly up to her, 
and said : 

“ What has become of you all this time, 
Mr. Thorne? You don’t paint by moon- 
light, do you?” 

“No,” said Geoffrey. “I’ve never tried 
that. I went off to the Castle to look at 
the heavenly view, and then came back 
thinking—perhaps—you would care to go 
out on the lake. There are one or two 
boats out now. I could hear the people 
singing. Altogether, it was quite Italian ; 
so hot, too. You wouldn’t be cold on the 
water |” 

He spoke in a low and rather hurried 
voice. It seemed almost foolish now to 
propose boating, when they were together, 
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actually alone together in that little quiet 
garden—commanded, it was true, by all the 
windows of chilet and hotel. He felt 
almost disappointed when she said in- 
stantly : 

“That would be perfectly charming. I 
felt as if the evening was being wasted. 
Cold! Oh, no; and I can fetch more 
wraps. Come and ask Aunt Fanny.” 

For a moment flished through Geof- 
frey’s mind a thought of the wildest 
ignorance : “ Will she go with me alone?” 
But he knew better the next instant, 
and was resigned. 

As they turned towards the terrace, she 
said : 

“We wondered what had become of 
you. I saw you at dinner, a long way off, 
and afterwards I looked about for you. I 
wanted to introduce you to our friend Mr. 
Otto Nugent, who came this afternoon. 
He is clever about art, and many other 
things too, I think you would like him, 
Aunt Fanny and I were telling him about 
your sketches.” 


‘Thank you,” murmured Geoffrey. 


“You said this afternoon that you expected 
some friends.” 
“Yes; he is the first instalment. 


His 
wife and his mother and his brother are 
all coming. They will be here to-morrow, 
I dare say. He is making a walking tour, 
and joins them now and then.” 

“*He walked in to-day, didn’t he, from 
the direction of Berne?” 

Poppy turned her head with the slightest 
look of surprise. 

“You met him ?” 

‘After your visit,” Geoffrey explained, 
“T couldn’t settle down again to work, 
you know, so I went off for a walk by the 
river. Yos, I met your friend—or rather 
he passed me. He asked me to direct him 
here. He asked if any one of the name of 
Nugent had arrived yet. He didn’t ask 
about you, or I should have been wiser. 
When I saw him go in to dinner with you, 
I wondered who he was.” 

Poppy looked up, with a little mischief 
in her smile. 

“He frightened you away !” she said. 

She lingered, her hand lying on the 
stone balustrade of the steps. Geoffrey 
almost stooped to kiss the loveliest thing, 
as he thought, that the moon had yet 
shone upon. Bat he wisely controlled 
himself, and said, with a slight happy 
laugh : 

“Yes, he frightened me away. 
awfully clever you are!” 


How 





And what an ass he had been to run 
away from Mr. Nugent—an old married 
man! But Miss Latimer, with all her 
cleverness, did not know the reason. She 
thought him more shy than he was, and 
less foolish. Well, it did not matter; he 
was happy. 

Miss Fanny Latimer and Mr. Nugent 
were sitting in a square of moonlight at the 
other end of the terrace. He got up when 
the two figures approached, coming out 
of the shadow of the plane-trees. His 
manner to Geoffrey was frank and pleasant, 
though with still a touch of the satirical, 
and a keenness of glance, which made 
Geoffrey feel that he should never like him 
cordially. 

“Here you are in high feather,” he | 
seemed to say; “but who was moping 
with his head in his hands by the 
river down there? What are you hatching 
in that foolish brain of yours, young 
man?” 

His spoken words, however, were of 
civil thanks for being so well directed. 

“And I almost asked you,” he said, 
“if Miss Latimer was here, as well as 
about my own people. Bat I thought you 
were a total stranger, and it was better 
not.” 

* As it was, you see,” said Poppy, “ you 
couldn’t have asked any one more likely 
to know. Instead of being a total stranger, 
Mr. Thorne is a very old friend—older than 
you, in fact.” 

Mr. Nugent made her a bow, and her 
aunt laughed. Geoffrey looked at her 
silently, and dropped his eyes almost in 
terror when she turned to him. 

‘And now about the lake,” she said. 
“ Aunt Fanny, Mr, Thorne wants us all to 
go out in a boat. There are people out 
there now, singing. What do you say? It 
is so hot and lovely; you couldn't catch 
cold.” 

**A boat, dear Poppy ! 
night !” 

There was such consternation in Aunt 
Fanny’s voice that Geoffrey almost 
laughed. 

“Tell her about it,” Poppy commanded. 
“Aunt Fanny, it is exactly the right 
time.” 

Geoffrey made some attempt at de- 
scribing the sea of silver, the moonlit 
mountains, the short distance, ths ease 
with which a boat could be hired at the 
“Grand Hotel.” But he felt that his 
audience was unsympathetic, and his 
eloquence failed a little. It was especially 
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chilled by the prudent and elderly air 
with which Mr. Nugent took out his 
watch. 

“Dear me! What do you think, 
Otto?” said Aunt Fanny, 

“T think it would have been very nice 
directly after dinner, nearly two hours 
ago. It is now getting on for half-past 
nine. Weary pedestrians like myself begin 
to think of bed, rather than a boat. I don’t 
wish to disappoint anybody, and I’m not 
altogether selfish, but really I think the 
damp from the lake, at this time of night, 
and after one has passed the age of 
twenty——” 

“ There is more damp soon after sunset,” 
said Geoffrey. 

“ Not on the lake itself, I fancy, is there? 
Anyhow, let me propose putting off till 
to-morrow. Will that do? Besides, the 
others may be here. We can have a 
bigger boat, and all go together. If you 
want singing, Alice will sing for you.” 

* That will be much, much nicer,” said 
Miss Latimer earnestly. ‘And if your 
mother and I like to stay at home, Alice 
and Poppy will have each other.” 

“ Perhaps it will rain,” said Poppy. 

‘““No, if won’s rain. This weather 
means to last,” said Mr. Nugent, looking 
at her with a smile of quiet triumph, as he 
put back his watch. 

Poppy hesitated a moment. It was 
evident that she was disappointed, and a 
little displeased with her companions. 
Her aunt looked at her anxiously ; with 
all her faith in Poppy’s sweetness, she 
was not quite sure how she would bear a 
positive decision from Otto Nugent. The 
Nugents were her own friends, and 
Poppy’s entire acceptance of them was a 
matter about which she felt both doubtful 
and seriously concerned. Anyhow, Poppy 
was @ person very much accustomed to 
have her own way. Asa rule, where she 
wished to go, she went. 
selfish or ill-natured. But Miss Latimer 
knew that if she wished to avoid or gain 
anything, in her life with Poppy, a little 
discreet management was not out of place. 
A slight headache, cold, lameness, disin- 
clination even, would always gain the day ; 
but it was never advisable to treat Poppy’s 
plans with disrespect. Otto must be 
warned of this, Miss Latimer thought un- 
easily. No man who laid down the law to 
Poppy, in a slightly priggish and patronising 
fashion, would ever have any influence 
with her. 

If Miss Latimer wished for any serious 
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talk with her friend, the opportunity was 
at once given her. Poppy turned to 
Geoffrey Thorne, and said, in her most 
gracious manner : 

“Would you like a little walk in the 
orchard ¢” 

They walked away together, and were 
soon lost among the shadows. The paths 
went winding about among large, dark old 
fruit-trees, round whose feet the grass 
grew fine and long. The orchard sloped 
gradually away to the south-west, and the 
moon, shining over a belt of fir-trees, 
bathed its lower half in light; the upper 
slopes lay more in the shadow of woods 
and hills, They strolled down towards 
the town and lake, till they came to an 
open space of broad moonshine ; here the 
path grew broader : there was a bench, and 
Poppy sat down. Geoffrey stood opposite 
to her, looked at her, and looked round 
him. They were utterly alone; even the 
hotel’s high windows were hidden by 
rising ground ; and the Castle rock was 
shut out by the near trees. They had been 
talking ordinary Swiss talk, chiefly of lakes 
and boating, and Poppy had seemed a 
little preoccupied. Now, while Geoffrey, 
as he watched her, thought of the Garden 
of Paradise and what it must have been to 
walk there, she looked up and said sud- 
denly : 

*'T want to ask some curious questions, 
Mr. Thorne. Will you forgive me?” 





A HOLIDAY IN DORSET. 


SWANAGE, CORFE, AND WAREHAM, 


THE sun is bright, the sea is calm, and 
away we go, the paddle-wheels of the 
“Lord Elgin” churning the water into 
foam, and racing the opposition boat 
for the Bay of Swanage, the headlands 
of which can just be made out through 


the thin sea haze. Harp and viol tune 
up as we are well out in the blue sea, 
and their strains are mingled with the more 
martial echoes from a German band on 
board our rival. Youth is at the prow, 
actually in the shape of a nice boy of our | 
acquaintance, who is seated on the bow- 
sprit heel; middle-age is on the poop 
deck ; antiquity reposes in a saloon cabin ; 
and pleasure is represented by a smiling 
seaman in blue serge, who is taking a turn 
at the helm. The boy at the prow is 
taking in all he can of the keen, fresh sea- 
breeze, his ulster fluttering in the wind ; 
a careful mother calls out: “ Archie, had 
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ye no’ better put on a scarf? The wind 
is cold the morn.” Archie shakes his 
head impatiently, and a sister is des- 
patched with a wrap with strict injunctions 
to tie it carefully round his throat. Mean- 
time the brown banks of Bournemouth 
fade in the distance, and we near a great 
headland of grey chalk, the projecting angle 
of which has been chiselled by the waves 
into sundry rude columns, about which the 
gentle surf is washing in a friendly way. 
The stoutest of these pillars is called ‘* Old 
Harry,” whether after the much married 
King or the despot of the lower regions 
is not quite clear. A smaller pinnacle, by 
its name of “ Harry’s Wife,” seems to favour 
the former theory. But then, as Archie’s 
sister asks—a slender, shapely girl, with 
clear blue eyes and healthy, sux-browned 
face—* Why are there no more?” “ That's 
"cause he drownded all the others,” explains 
a sailor-man who has joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

Somewhere off this headland was wrecked 
a great fleet of invading Danes in King 
Alfred’s time ; but apart from their having 
been the means of drowning a good many 
of England’s enemies, as well as her own 
native seamen, these cliffs along which we 
are steaming afford a good object lesson in 
geology. The white or grey chalk which 
runs in such even lines, like courses of 
masonry, is suddenly bent upwards, and 
the whole plug cut off like so much cake 
tobacco. Then come the red sands, which 
geologists pleasantly call green, all tipped 
on end ; and these sands scooped out give 
Swanage Bay its pleasant shelving shore, 
behind which rise low, terraced hills of 
limestone, belorging to the famous Purbeck 
series. 

Solid and grey stands Swanage, looking 
over its pleasant bay. The houses of grey 
limestone are roofed with slabs of the 
same, mellowed by time and weather. 
There is the grey church with its grey, 
square tower, and beyond rise the low, 
grey hills terraced in grey, dusty quarries. 
A few grey ships with grey sails are load- 
ing grey slabs at the quay. A stream 
pelts down from a grey mill. All about 
are piles of paving stones, cisterns, sinks, 
and all kinds of homely articles fashioned 
out of the prevailing stone. 

There is half an hour to spare before 
the train starts for Corfe, and that gives 
time for a hasty visit to the church. 
Tradition has something to say about the 
study square tower : 

Half church of God, half tower against the Scot, 





or rather, against the Dane in this case, 
who was once much in evidence in these 
parts. But the lower part of the tower 
alone can claim antiquity, and that is only 
of interest to a connoisseur in ancient 
masonry. The way up is by an outside 
stair, which lands us in the ringers’ loft, 
with ropes depending from a fine peal of 
bells hanging among dim rafters over- 
head. All round on the walls are portraits 
of famous ringers, and in one corner is a 
mechanical arrangement for ringing the 
chimes. Coming down from above are 
figures, which prove to be a curate and 
an enthusiastic parish clerk, or perhaps 
sexton. The latter insists on our going 
to the top—‘ A beautifal view ; you must 
not miss it.” Agricola is half-way up 
already, and his friend Tacitus follows 
more gingerly; among bells and ropes, 
and up dizzy ladders that creak and sway 
ominously, to the very lead-covered roof. 
All round is opened the panorama of sea 
and land, the grey roofs of old Swanage 
just below, the slates, and tiles, and red 
facings of new Swanage scattered over 
shore and cliff, the limestone hills honey- 
combed with quarries, and all shut in by 
the green sea on one hand, and the green 
fields on the other; the hues of the sea 
chequered by shoal and sandbank, and the 
fields showing the varied tints of the 
coming crops. Of a darker shade are the 
downs that close the view in the shadow 


of threatening clouds, and a notch in the 
ridge, where the clouds hang thickest, 
shows the one opening where Corfe Gate 
breaks the serried line of hills—the bul- 


wark of Purbeck Isle. From that notch 
in the chalk down is also to be seen the 
steam of an approaching train rising white 
against the dark clouds. That train will 
be ours before long; that is, when it has 
reached Swanage, discharged its passen- 
gers, and had its engine fixed on the other 
way. And as the way down is long and 
certainly steep, adieu to Swanage tower 
and its pleasant, chatty guardian. 

The train for Corfe, when we reach it, 
is already well filled with the passengers 
of two excursion steamers. Our friend 
the boy is going, of course, and eyes us 
benevolently through his pince-nez. But 
he is wild when he hears we have been 
up to the top of the tower while he has 
been ignobly reading the advertisements 
at the station. ‘ But that comes of travel- 
ling with women-folk,” he adds, “ who 
have no enterprise.” Then we glide away 
through a pleasant fertile country with 
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great ploughed fields, all shining with / 


the polished corn-blades, or green with 
young turnips, or mottled with bean-stalks, 
But Agricola is not quite pleased with 
it all, nor with the sheep that are grazing 
here and there on green pastures. Agricola 
would put the sheep on the turnips and 
the beans on the sheep, and the corn- 
land he would lay down in permanent 
pasture, and the pasture he would crop 
with rye grass and clover. The boy 
regards him, with admiring interest, as 


| one who can work wonders. All this time 


the train has travelled along the foot of 
the downs, the green summits of which rise 
high above us ; but now we take an abrupt 
turn and wind right in among them all, 
| and this means that we are actually within 
the once famous Corfe Gate. 

Once within the gap and the castle 
rises nobly before us, standing on a rocky 
eminence in the very middle of the gate, 
and looking for such enemies as it may 
| encounter therein, all broken and shat- 
tered as it is. There is sixpence to pay 
ij] at the gate, but that clears the whole 
4 show, as the boy’s sister remarks, who 
does not always speak the pure classical 
English which her parents and teachers 
inculcate. The enceinte of Corfe Castle 
is in shape very much like the shape of 
the side of a well-worn side-spring boot. 
You enter at the ankle, where in the old 
boot there is a fragment of a strap, by 
an important gate, once defended by draw- 
bridge and portcullis. Across the instep 
runs the inner line of defence, with another 
well-defended gate, now cracked in two 
like a nut by the force of gunpowder, one 
half having slid down the hill while the 
other remains in its original position. The 
heel of the boot, where the rock rises in a 
precipitous commanding brow, is occupied 
by a cluster of buildings, all ruined and 
broken and smashed up together by the 
same powerful agency. The men who blew 
it all up were the Cromwellians of course. 
One Lady Banks, in the days of the civil 
wars, was foolish enough to hold out in 
her superannuated feudal castle against the 
Parliament. The place was incapable of 
defence against a regular attack; but as 
soon as it was surrendered the enemy 
thought fit to blow it up with gunpowder. 
And that was a pity, for it was a fine old 
fortress, well preserved, and once a royal 
seat of the Norman Kings, 

Archie and his sister are racing up the 
steps or clambering over grassy mounds to 
reach the chief block of ruins. They form 





a capital hide-and-seek place. Laughing 
girls run about the ruins, conceal them- 
selves in old chimneys, pry out hidden 
recesses, and are elated at having dis- 
covered a dungeon. But the most part of 
us are serious and even elderly people, 
who take our ruins as a kind of duty, 
and, perhaps, as incitements to longevity. 
We are not the gay and festive excur- 
sionists you might fancy. We are moving 
about like this under medical constraint. 
As men, we discuss our symptoms and 
our favourite remedies; and when these 
subjects are exhausted we talk about 
Brighton “A” Stock or North - Eastern 
Preference, As for the ladies, you may 
hear them discussing household manage- 
ment and the fashions in a sober, serious 
spirit, 

Bat we are not quite all “old crocks,” 
which is Archie’s sister's description of us 


| Here is a travelled, buxom widow with 


two sallow daughters, who is surveying 
our ruins in a patronising way through her 
eye-glasses, ‘‘Just like Pompey, ain’t it, 
girls?” she cries. ‘Just like the ruins 
of Pompey. And both destroyed by an 
earthquake, Ain’t it curious?” Archie 
had made up his mind to straighten out 
that lady’s intellect a little; but before he 
had adjusted his pince-nez—an instrument 
which has its disadvantages for a boy fond 
of tennis and cricket, but that gives its 
possessor superiority in the encounter of 
wits—the volatile widow had vanished. 
Corfe, indeed, has the remains of a fine 
Norman keep, shattered by gunpowder, 
but with one angle of its square still intact 
—a keep which is coeval with that of 
Rochester, and of London Tower, and which 
served as a state prison as well as a royal 
residence. Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
was here for some time a captive. The 
tower was captured and recaptured in 
the wars between Maud and Stephen. 
Griffith, a Welsh Prince, was a prisoner 
here to King John, who soon after shut 
up in his ogre’s tower a bevy of fair dames. 
Eleanor, the damsel of Bretagne, was the 
first of these, the sister of that Arthur 
whom the King had blinded and destroyed. 
Then there were two Scotch Princesses, 
held in a kind of honourable captivity till 
John could find husbands for them. And 
then John’s Queen herself was sent to join 
the party, and would have perished there 
probably, but for that fortunate fit of in- 
digestion that made an end of her tyrant, 
There is a gruesome story of twenty-four 
French Kuights starved to death in the 
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dismal dungeons below. And then there 
is the story of Peter the Prophet, of Pom- 
pet, a title too temptingly alliterative to 
be passed over. 

Peter the Prophet had promised the 
people of England, not violently attached 
to their King, that they should be rid of 
their tyrant before next Ascension Day. 
The King heard of this, and caught master 
Peter and carried him off to his castle of 
Corfe. It is evident that there was an 
element of fairness in the King’s character, 
and a kind of grim, rudimentary humour. 
“ Peter,” in effect said the sovereign to the 
prophet, ‘Heaven forbid that I should 
harm any one favoured with Divine in- 
spiration! You shall be kept safe, and 
with a whole skin, till it appears whether 
you are a true prophet or no.” Unluckily 
for Peter, both he and the King were alive 
on Ascension morn, and before noon Peter’s 
body was swinging from the castle walls. 

The shadow of a jackdaw and its mourn- 
ful croak give us all a start at this moment, 
as we look upwards half expecting to see 
the dangling corpse. But there is some- 


thing still more satisfying to come, for one 
who knows the castle well takes us in 
hand and leads us away to what, in our 


mental ground-plan of the castle, we shall 
call the toe of the boot. Here, to the 
great delight of Archie and his sister, the 
gallows are pointed out to them—a stone 
beam, worn here and there into grooves, 
‘with the pit into which the prisoner fell 
when sus. per coll, It is needless to insist 
upon the detail that the wall in which the 
gallows is inserted is later than King 
John’s time. 

But in this same part of the castle is a 
still more interesting relic—a bit of her- 
ring-bone masonry which may be referred to 
pre-Norman times, and which was probably 
part of the original chapel of St. Aldhelm, 
about which was built the stockaded 
dwelling of the West Saxon Kings. This 
brings us in touch with Elfrida, the wicked 
step-mother who here slew her step-son 
Edward, the noble young King, as he took 
the stirrup-cup from her hands. 

But now the clouds which have been 
threatening so long begin to break over 
our heads. There is a stampede for the 
shelter of an old gateway. But the soak 
promises to be persistent, the clouds settling 
down all round in a dreary and depressing 
way ; and through some fissure made by 
the gunpowder of the Roundheads the 
water finds its way and patters down upon 
us. It will be best to make a rush for the 





station, which at all events is waterproof. 
And a train is just in; but it proves to be 
going the wrong way for us, who are due 
at Swanage this evening. Never mind; here 
is promise of a change of scene among un- 
explored regions. There will be time to 
get to Wareham and back before the boat 
starts for home, 

Over the wind-swept waste the falling 
rain drives heavily, and the wind whistles 
through the crevices of the railway carriage 
as the train traverses the dreary, watery 
plain. And then there is a break in tha 
bad weather. A gleam of sunshine steals 
across, and it is possible to imagine that 
the desert may have a charm of its own, 
sombre and unpretending. The gleam of 
the sea is in the horizon yonder, and 
streaks of channels and havens gleam in 
the distance ; and from the heathy level 
shows here and there the mast of a ship 
lying safe in some secluded haven. Oat of 
the waste, with its rivers that wind aim- 
lefsly here and there, rises a wooded knoll, 
that looks like some natural hill, set there 
to watch over this fennyland. And this 
knoll somebody points out as Wareham, 
although there is nothing to be seen of any 
town. Even at Wareham station we have 
to take the town on trust. A road runs 
straight for the wooded knoll, which is 
distant perhaps half a mile, and following 
the road, we must, we are told, reach 
Wareham town. 

There is a river to cross, and, having 
passed the bridge, we come to the foot of 
the knoll, which we now see to be formed } 
by mighty earthen ramparts. A kind of 
awe inspires one on first sight of these 
huge mounds, which might be the work 
of primeval giants. But for the cheerful 
bustle of the station we have just left, 
and for the sight of sundry vehicles 
coming towards us at a jog trot over the 
level road, one might hesitate to go any 
further, the place looks so eerie and deso- 
late. The road pierces the ramparts by a 
cutting, and there are traces on either 
hand of batteries and horn works, quite 
pigmy-like in comparison with the great 
ramparts ; and these, no doubt, are relics 
of the civil wars, when Wareham, for a 
time, stood out behind its mighty ram- 
parts for the King. Still, there is nothing 
to show for a town, and a deserted me- 
dizeval building on the bank above seems 
hardly to belong to the busy haunts of 
men, although some printed notices affixed 
to its venerable door seem to speak of the 
existence of civilisation in the neigh- 
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bourhood, as represented by rates and 
taxes. 

Then, without any preparation in the 
| way of suburbs, we find ourselves sud- 
denly in the High Street of Wareham—a 
cheerful, cleanly High Street, with its 
shops and snug dwellings, a town hall, and 
a church with a fine ancient tower. At 
the end of the High Street is a bridge, 
which crosses river number two—a shallow 
tidal channel, bordered by a grass-grown 
quay, close to which a round-topped mon- 
ticle represents the old castle of Wareham, 
just as the shallow, reedy channel repre- 
sents the once famous port of Wareham. 

The snug High Street and modern town 
is little more than a squatter in the midst 
of the old fortified enclosure, now a world 
too wide for its shrunken proportions. 
But the enclosed space, where not occupied 
by the High Street and one cross street of 
the modern town, is intersected every- 
where by lanes running at right angles to 
each other, some bordered by cottages, and 
others by gardens or cultivated lands. 
And these lanes are evidently the streets 
of the deserted city. For a populous city 
here undoubtedly existed, populous, it is 
probable, even in the time of the Romans, 
and with its mighty entrenchments even 
then ancient. Bat Wareham first appears 
in history Anno Domini 876, when a great 
body of Danes who had galloped across 
the country—on stolen horses —from 
Cambridge, took the place by surprise, 
destroying a nunnery of holy virgins 
which had long been in existence there. 
Here was an impregnable fort for the 
Northmen, and with a good harbour for 
their ships. Alfred did not venture to 
attack them in their stronghold, but 
pressed the siege of Exeter, which was 
also held by the Danes. Then the North- 
men abandoned Wareham to join their 
countrymen in the defence of Exeter, some 
taking horse over the land, and others 
embarking in their ships. This last 
division was happily destroyed by a tem- 
pest in the bay, as has been already told 

When the Danes had been settled with, 
Wareham enjoyed a season of prosperity, 
although when one set of invaders were 
disposed of, another “still more ferocious ” 
appeared, Yet on the whole there seems 
to bave been a clear century during which 
Wareham possessed itself in peace, with 
two moneyers always coining money, and 
a succession of native Kings and Prigces 
living a good deal in the neighbourhood, 
and spending the money as fast as it was 





coined. From Wareham, Edward the 
King started on his fatal ride, what time 
he visited the perfidious step-mother at 
Corfe ; and to Wareham was brought back 
the mutilated corpse. Wareham suffered 
severely after that in the Norman Con- 
quest. A third of its houses had been 
devastated and destroyed when ‘‘ Domes- 
day ” was compiled. 

But the situation of Wareham as a con- 
venient and well-defended port brought 
it into constant communication with 
France. Here Henry Plantagenet landed 
from Anjou during the wars with King 
Stephen, and there were many struggles 
to capture or recover the place, which cost 
the townspeople dear. But good trade 
with France soon reinstated them in 
prosperity 

Then, during the Plantagenet era, there 
came upon Wareham a worse misfortune 
than war. Like Winchelses, she ex- 
perienced the fickleness of the winds and 
waves, Great storms silted up her harbour, 
and left her stranded high, if not altogether 
dry, upon her river bank. Wareham in- 
deed sent three ships and fifty-nine mon 
to help King Edward the Taird at the 
siege of Calais, but that was her last effort. 
The Black Death completed her ruin, her 
streets became grass-grown, and her houses 
sunk to decay. And Leland, visiting the 
place in the sixteenth century, writes: 
‘t Wareham is now within the waulles fallen 
down, and made into gardins for garlike.” 

And on these garlic gardens we of the 
nineteenth century are looking down from 
the huge ramparts, where the children 
have made paths and trackways among the 
brushwood and brambles. It is on the 
western side that the ramparts are highest 
and strongest, as if an attack from that 
quarter were most to be dreaded, and there 
are distinct traces of a double rampart with 
a ditch between—a form of defensive work 
which is characteristic of the district. Close 
by the angle of the rampart is a rough 
slope that still bears the name of the 
Bloody Bank, a name which is appropriate 
enough; for here was set up the gallows on 
which, after the “bloody assize” of Judge 
Jefferies which followed Monmouth’s defeat 
at Sedgemoor, some of the sturdiest and 
best of the west country worthies were 
hanged with every circumstance of oppro- 
brium and disgrace. 

The ramparts afford a good view of the 
surrounding country, fenny and flat, with 
here and there an ancient cairn or fort 
rising above the surrounding level—a 
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country that is enriched by many legends 
concerning good King Alfred and _ his 
vicissitudes, the scenes of which are laid in 
this marshy fastness. And as for Wareham 
itself, it is unique among English towns for 
having maintained its position, surrounded 
by its prehistoric ramparts, for a period that 
goes beyond all written chronicles. Un- 
fortunately not much has survived the 
storm and stress of centuries, and what 
tempests and civil wars had spared was 
almost obliterated by a great fire in 1762. 
The calamity was so complete that a general 
effort was made for the relief of the sufferers, 
A special Act of Parliament was passed for 
rebuilding the town, with this proviso 
among others—that no thatched roofs or 
hayricks should be permitted in the main 
streets. 

But now, from our point of vantage on 
the ramparts, we can see in the distance 
the steam of the approaching train that is 
to carry us back to Swanage, and there is 
just time to reach the station and take our 
places. At Corfe we pick up Archie and 


his people, and, indeed, the most part of 
the passengers for the two steamers. “You 
might have told me where you were going,” 
said the boy, a little aggrieved by our some- 


what rose-coloured account of Wareham. 
It would have made a good holiday paper 
for Dr. Blimber. For Archie is sorrow- 
fully conscious that the short vacation is 
coming to an end, and that in a day or two 
he will be one of the throng pressing in at 
the gates of St. Polonius. A similar feeling 
makes the rest of us rather taciturn, and 
the evening, too, is turning out grey and 
chilly, so that places near the engine-room 
are at a premium on the voyage home, and 
no one is sorry when the landing-place is 
reached and the cheerful lights of Bourne- 
mouth are glittering before us. 





“GOING WRONG.” 


ONE day last spring I was crossing the 
Green Park on my way to Piccadilly. The 
trees had put on their early leafage; the 
sun shone at intervals just to melt the 
hailstones that fell from the clouds which, 
at other intervals, veiled his beams. Natu- 
rally the park was not very full. As I 
entered the last long straight reach of path 
I remarked that I was alone in it; save 
for one other personage who was approach- 
ing from the opposite end. When we got 
within twenty yards of one another I 
found that he was regarding me keenly, 





and when we were level he stopped and 
greeted me with a respectful salute. He 
was ill-dressed, unshaven, not over clean, 
and bearing generally a look of disrespect- 
ability, and his face, for the moment, was 
quite unfamiliar to me; but it was quite 
clear that he knew well enough who I was, 
so I halted also and waited for him to 
declare himself. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” he began, “ dare 
say you didn’t expect to see me here, sir, 
not at this time o’ day, sir;” and then, 
seeing that my face was still unilluminated 
by any light of recognition, he added : 
“ William, sir, who used to be drawing- 
room waiter at the ‘ Addison.’” 

Of course it was William, but changed 
almost beyond belief. It happened that I was 
just then bound for the “ Addison,” where 
I had not been for some weeks. Conse- 
quently I had not missed the presence of the 
deft-handed, smooth-footed minister, who, 
without being asked, would bring me the 
magazines he knew] affected as soon as I sat 
down ; and, when he thought I looked as if I 
wanted it, would suggest soda-water with an 
appropriate qualifier ; and sometimes would 
smuggle into my hands the special edition 
of the ‘‘ Recorder” under the very eyes of 
that devourer of telegrams, the redoubtable 
Jarley himself. I could scarcely imagine 
the “ Addison” apart from William, and 
my first thought was that I would take my 
name off at once. What could have 
brought William into this evil plight was, 
of course, the question which rose im- 
mediately to my lips. In reply he entered 
upon a very long story, insensible ap- 
parently, in spite of his scanty clothing, 
to the cold which was gnawing at my 
fingers and toes, at the close of which I 
was as wise as I was at the beginning. 
After his long sojourn at the ‘ Addison,” 
William certainly ought to have been able 
to put his meaning into coherent words ; 
but perhaps my suspicions as to some 
moral obliquity which had been the cause 
of William’s downfall would have been all 
the stronger had I been able: to grasp its 
purport thoroughly. He wound up with 
a remark which has ever since haunted my 
memory. 

“You see, sir,” said William, “I got 
wrong with them as was too much for me, 
and things went agin me.” 

William, though certainly down in his 
luck, was not despondent. 

“Tve had rather a rough time of it 
for the last few weeks, sir, but I expect I 
shall do all right now. I’ve heard of a good 
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place in Surrey and I’m going to it to- 
morrow.” 

“ Ah! I’m glad to hear that, William,” 
said I, I confess that William’s appearance 
did not strike me as that of a man on the 
eve of a comfortable settlement, and I was 
surprised as well as pleased that the wind 
had been tempered for him so soon after 
he had been shorn of the club livery. But 
as I moved away, after congratulating him 
on his good luck, I had a sort of feeling 
‘| that William had not quite done with me, 
and so it turned out. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he said touch- 
ing his hat with the servility of a true 
street loafer, ‘but I said to myself, as 
I see you comin’ along, that you would 
very likely give me a trifle to help me 
down the road.” 

As I listened to this last speech my 
surprise at William’s good luck was changed 
into suspicion as to his veracity. I began 
to doubt very much whether that good 
place down in Surrey—a somewhat vague 
address—had any real existence, Men 
with the assured future of a good place to 
go to on the morrow surely have no need 
to beg for trifles to help them down’ the 
road. But I had nothing but my suspicions 
against William’s positive assertion, and I 
was little inclined to stop and canvass the 
question and ask for confirmation with 
the breezes of spring playing round my 
ears ; so, as the easiest way out of the 
situation, which was becoming an em- 
barrassing one, I put my hand in my 
pocket and gave William a shilling—I 
think from his manner that he was expect- 


ing half-a-crown—and walked on to the | will 


** Addison.” 

William had come to grief—so much 
was certain. The detailed story of his 
misfortune and of his recovery, which was 
to begin to-morrow dowa in Surrey, rested 
on no such firm foundation. As I sat in 
the club that afternoon, grumbling at the 
incompetence of his successor, and thinking 
of the scene above chronicled, it was brought 
home to me how easily things may “ go 
agin ” one if one, like William, gets wrong 
with those who are too much for one’s 
strength, and how difficult it must be for 
ordinary mortals to escape thus getting 
wrong if William, who always seemed to 
be the very soul of tact and good temper, 
could not escape calamity. No doubt, if 
one had the time and inclination to search, 
one might fiad the origin of every great 
catastrophe in some trifling offence, some 
“getting wrong” of which the culprit was 





probably quite unconscious. As I worked 
the question out I wondered how it is that 
any of us survive, walking as we walk every 
day over hidden fires, When one calculates 
how many reputations are impaired and 
how much self-esteem slaughtered avery day 
through want of tact, it becomes a mystery 
that any self-respecting people of good 
repute survive. Ouce get wrong with those 
who have both power and inclination to 
make you smart, and the chances are ten 
to one that before long you will smart in 
earnest, 

In the matter of taking the huff there is 
absolutely no rule. One man will be in- 
different to, or even a little pleased with, 
treatment which would give to another— 
apparently very much like the first—the 
most deadly offence; and, to make the 
matter still more complicated, there is no 
reason why—through sins of the liver, or 
by the adverse movement of stocks in the 
City, or from the prick of some one or 
other of the countless thorns which fringe 
the daily path even of those who walk most 
securely—the same demeanour towards 
some influential friend which pleased him 
on Saturday may not affront him on 
Monday. And those forces which are 
ultimately destined to prove too much for 
us may be unconsciously set in motion as 
we babble innocently our commonplaces 
under the impression that we are making 
ourselves very agreeable. If you do a man 
an important service, or tread on his toes 
figuratively or in the flesh, or rob him of 
his sweetheart, or correct his facts in com- 
pany, you may naturally expect that things 
ill ‘go agin” you hereafter if ever he 
should have it in his power to control their 
course; but you may fare just as ill from 
some trifling sin of omission or commission 
over which conscience raises no alarm. 
Our old friend the sword of Damocles 
hangs permanently over our heads. Of a 
truth it adds somewhat to the wild joy of 
living to know that every moment we spend 
with our fellows may be forging a bolt to 
crash down on our heads out of a clear sky. 
We meet a friend just as we are leaving 
the club, and turn back and go into the 
billiard-room. Then, by the perverse run 
of the balls, we beat him rather badly ; or 
peradventure we merely go into the 
smoking-room for a cigar and a chat, and 
in the course of this tell him an amended 
and improved version of a story we heard 
from him a week ago; or we may meet 
him at some starchy dinner-party, and 
remind him, at an inopportune moment, of 
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the days when we both sojourned in 
Bohemia, and how we fared in that much 
over-rated land. The result may be just 
the same in either case. Our friend will 
be our enemy for the future, and things 
will “ go agin” us if they can be made to 
work according to his inclination. But it 
should be carefully noted that something 
more is needed than the conciliation of our 
more influential friends. We must be cir- 
cumspect in our carriage towards all sorts 
and conditions of men. The whirlpools of 
time and circumstance sweep us hither and 
thither in such unending combinations that 
we should never be sure the meanest of 
mankind may not have it in his power 
some day to deal us a blow, should he be 
thus disposed. There is much wisdom in 
the saying that it is better to have the 
crossing-sweeper for a friend than for a 
foe. 

Seeing how easy a matter it is to say 
some word or to do some deed which may 
ultimately lead to the weaving of a Nessus 
shirt for our own backs; seeing likewise 
how disagreeable, or even fatal, the wearing 
of hosiery of this sori may prove, it is 
wonderful that in this age of literary 
activity some handbook on the subject has 
not been compiled for general use. If it 
could only secure from the arbiters of the 
contemporary world of letters the recog- 
nition it deserved, it would find its place 
on every bookstall in the kingdom. It 
would certainly be quite as useful as the 
manuals of domestic medicine, with their 
cautions against catching cold, or getting 
sunstroke, or the excessive consumption 
of fruit in hot weather; to say nothing 
of their directions as to how to treat snake 
and dog bites, and the extraordinary pro- 
cedure to be followed in dealing with any 
one apparently drowned, by “rolling him 
or her upon empty casks,” It should give 
rules for the regulation of our conduct in 
the presence of certain well - recognised 
characteristics and eccentricities, so that 
any one carefully following these might, at 
all events, reduce considerably the chance 
of getting wrong with anybody. 

Surely the world has need for no more 
handbooks dealing with special periods of 
history ; surely the tragedies of Euripides 
have been edited often enough “for the 
use of schools.” I throw ovi this sugges- 
tion for the benefit of the scholarly young 
men who spend so much of their time in 
bringing out booklets of the sort above 
named, The subject I am proposing I am 
sure would be quite as interesting, and 





even more calculated to bring into play 
the literary faculty. To pursue it would 
be to cultivate a knowledge of human 
nature, and the amount of this knowledge, 
gathered during the hours of research, 
would be more serviceable, both as mental 
discipline and as a practical equipment for 
the fight with the world, than the most 
intimate acquaintance with the uses of the 
acrist, or with the real character of King 
Richard the Third. 

What a chapter might be written on | 
“The Treatment of Bachelor Uncles,” or 
on “ Criticism of Amateur Work.” What 
a treasure such a work would have been 
for Tom Beamish, a friend of my youth. 
Tom had no profession and very little cash 
to call his own, and we used to declare 
that he was being brought up to follow 
the trade of a nephew. Anyhow, he 
stood in that relation to an uncle of 
the right sort, and, had his parents and 
guardians taught him to watch narrowly 
against giving offence with half the 
zeal they taught him the multiplication 
table and the Thirty-nine Articles, he 
would, doubtless, have netted the whole 
of the avuncular fortune, and have been 
now living on the same and entertaining 
his friends, instead of having to look at 
every sixpence before spending it in order 
to make the slender annuity which the 
old gentleman ultimately left him hold 
out. Tom came to grief entirely through 
an inability to see that he was getting 
wrong with the old gentleman. He was 
an excellent fellow, and a man of large 
ideas. Details were as repulsive to him as 
they were to Mr. Harold Skimpole, and he 
rarely had any small change or postage- 
stamps about him. The uncle was a fine, 
open-hearted old boy, hating meanness 
beyond everything, and delighting to give 
in splendid fashion. But he hated to give 
by driblets, and, as ill luck would have it, 
Tom was too often a petitioner for minute 
benefactions in the form of half-crowns 
to pay cabmen ; or stamps for the franking 
of letters which must be posted imme- 
diately; or for glasses of a particular 
brandy which the old gentleman specially 
prized with his after-lunch coffee. He 
was genuinely fond of Tom, and was 
always ready to give him free quarters by 
the month at a time, and the use of his 
park hack into the bargair, and the best 
wine without stint every night, and a 
handsome cheque now and then to make 
smooth Tom’s relations with his trades- 
men. But the worry of having to unbutton 
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his coat and take out his pocket-book and 
hand over three or four penny stamps, 
and of bringing out half-crowns at all 
hours of the day, and, worst of all, of 
being asked for the key of the liqueur-case, 
wherein was secured that precious cognac, 
at last established a raw, and played havoc 
with poor Tom’s fortunes. He, poor 
fellow, went blindly on towards his fate, 
till one day the old gentleman had a long 
interview with his solicitor, and a week 
after died in a fit Tom Beamish, when 
he listened to the terms of his uncle’s last 
will, was in danger of a like visitation. 
Il met him about a month later, and then 
he had in some measure recovered his 
composure, though he was totally unable 
to account for the evil turn things had 
taken, or to give a more coherent reason 
for his discomfiture than William’s, namely : 
that somehow things had “gone agin” him. 

It is only human that when we come to 
review some disastrous epoch of our lives, 
we should regard ourselves as martyrs to 
untoward circumstance, and minimise, or 
even ignore altogether, our own share in 
our own downfall. William’s voice and 
eye that day in the park when he told me 
of his ill fortune, hinted at all manner of 
dark conspiracies and machinations of 
hidden foes. They gave no indication 
that he was conscious of any maladroit 
action of his own ; but perhaps after all he 
may have been quite sincere. The snares 
which entangle our feet are often woven 
of almost invisible threads, and William 
may have stepped into one unwittingly. 
Now I come to consider the matter I 
perceive that a waiter’s duty in the drawing- 
room at the “Addison” is one which 
demands that a man should walk warily 
if he would avoid giving offence, I 
have lost my temper there more than 
once, I have got wrong with several 
influential members; and, for all I 
know, things may already be in train to 
“go agin” me. Supposing that Jenkins 
should have kept William on the run all 
the afternoon in search of a back number 
of the “ Ratiocinator,” a print which is con- 
signed every Saturday—too late some 
members think—to its dusty pile of back 
numbers in the cockloft; supposing that 
Stilling may have caught him alone in the 
library, and, for want of another victim, 
have given him the full details of the latest 
theory of Bimetallism ; supposing that he 
should have roused Jarley’s ire and con- 
sequent torrent of abuse by giving him the 
6.45 instead of the 7 edition of the 





‘*Recorder,” he may not unnaturally have 
displayed a little temper over any one of 
these visitations. If William’s fall dates 
from some such mischance as these, he has 
myfullsympathy. [hope and almost believe 
it may be so; yet I cannot quite clear my 
mind of doubts, and these are strong enough 
to keep me away from that spot in the 
park where I met him for some weeks to 
come. I have a horror of seeing any one 
in a position of humiliation or embarrass- 
ment, and especially any one who has done 
me so many good turns as William has. I 
have a dark suspicion that the good place 
down in Surrey is a sort of local Mrs, 
Harris, and that William still haunts that 
alley on the look-out for members of the 
* Addison,” from whom he may gather a 
— of somethings to help him down the 
road, 





A VICTIM TO ART. 

I CONSIDER that the poverty which 
afflicts this great country is due to the fact 
that wealth is in the wrong hands; and 
when I say the poverty, I mean my 
poverty which afflicts me, For instance, 
if Jones’s, Brown’s, and Robinson’s wealth 
were in my hands, then I should cease to 
be poor. And, therefore, I ask, and I 
want an answer to my enquiry, Why don’t 
I cease to be poor ? 

Several of us joined ourselves togetherinto 
an association the avowed purpose of which 
was to enquire into the present working of 
the so-called Economic Laws. Our motto 
was “Social Progress,” by which, of course, 
we meant our progress. There was not 
one of the members who could lend me 
half-a-crown, so I knew that we were in 
earnest. Then Tom Ferguson had a 
fortune left him by an uncle in Australia, 
and he resigned his membership of the 
association; and George Somers sold a 
book or two, and he resigned; and Phil 
Moray pulled off a pot on the Liverpool 
Cup, and went in for bookmaking on a 
large scale, and he resigned; and similar 
things happened to all the rest of them, and 
they all resigned. And nothing happened 
to me, so I hung on, and I still am 
hanging on. I am the only member left 
of that association. Our motto, ‘Social 
Progress,” is unchanged. I am pursuing 
with, I may truthfully affirm, undiminished 
ardour my enquiry into the present working 
of the so-called, Economic Laws, and what 
I want to know is this: 
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‘I am an artist by profession, and 
because I paint shocking bad pictures, is 
that any reason why I should be unable to 
sell them’? That is one thing I want to 
know. The other day I took nine or ten 
of my works to a pawnbroker, and the 
fellow behind the counter, after ke had 
asked which was the right way up, and 
which was the back, and which was the 
front, suggested that, in his opinion, a 
recourse on my part to house-painting, 
door-staining, whitewashing, and that sort 
of thing might bring about a change in my 
prospects for the better. The fellow not 
only insulted me, and meant to insult me, 
but he also meant to trample on a fellow- 
creature. He attempted nothing short of 
a Violation of the liberty of the subject. I 
have no taste for house-painting ; I have 
still less for door-staining; and as for 
whitewashing, the idea is simply absurd. 
He added, that pawnbroker’s assistant, that 
if I scraped the paint off, he might, pos- 
sibly, see his way to lend me twopence 
upon each canvas. I need scarcely observe 
that I declined his offer. I brought the 


pictures back with me, and there they 
are, at this moment of writing, all in a 
row in front of me. I wonder who is going 


to buy them. That is another thing I 
should like to know. 

It might be suspected, by those who do 
not know me, that I am intending a joke 
by a repetition of my former enquiry: 
Why, because I paint bad pictures, should 
I be unable to sell them? I consider that 
a most rational question to ask, And if 
you consider it for a moment you will 
perceive where the point which I am 
aiming at comes in. 

Sir John Everett Millais sells his 
pictures. You say that’s because he 
paints good pictures, I say that’s just 
the reason why he shouldn’t sell his 
pictures. You don’t suppose that I paint 
bad pictures because I want to paint bad 
pictures? You are very much mistaken if 
you do. Whenever I look at that row of 
pictures which is in front of me, and at 
the other works of art which litter my 
establishment, I almost have an attack of 
jaundice, It is quite impossible that I 
shonld not know whereabouts in art they 
rank. I am not prepared to admit that 
they are as bad as everybody says they are, 
else I were less, or more, than human. 
But that pawnbroker’s assistant is not by 
any means the only person who has given 
me his unbiassed opinion of their merits, 
I was once engaged to the dearest girl in 





the world. I believe she loved me until 
I took her, upon one occasion, to my 
studio to show her the products of my 
brain, and eye, and hand. The next day 
she returned my letters. I have never 
spoken to her since; she has certainly 
never spoken to me, There was no ne- 
cessity for her to give any reasons, I 
understood. I have lost heaps of friends 
by taking them to see my studio. They 
said that they did not mind me so much, 
but they could not endure even the remote 
possibility of being required to spend, by 


|way of a sacrifice on friendship’s sacred 


altar, another quarter of an hour in that 
chamber of horrors. 

And yet I say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that Sir John Everett Millais is not 
fonder of painting thanI am. And he can 
paint. I wish I could; I would ask no more. 
am almost positive that if I could paint 
I should be content with painting without 
expecting to sell the things I painted. It 
seems to me that the gift of painting is, 
and ought to be, enough for any man. 
What is man that he should ask for more ? 

No man can realise, except from 
experience — and then may angels and 
ministers of grace defend him, he will 
need them all!—what it means to have 
a painter's passion without a painter's 
power. We have all read about men 
languishing for an unattainable woman, 
and of their lives being withered and 
wasted by unrequited passion. I believe 
that we only read about these men. But, 
if you know where to look for them, you 
can meet, any day, with men, and plenty 
of them, whose lives have been withered 
and wasted by an unrequited passion for 
art. I am not speaking of unrecognised 
and unrewarded geniuses— Michael Angelos 
who go down to the grave unbought and 
unhung. I do not believe in them much 
more than I believe in the men in the love 
tales. I am speaking of the men who 
cannot paint, who never will paint, but 
who do paint, and who will go on painting 
to the day they die. 1 am speaking, in 
fact, of men like myself. 

A well-known dramatist, who is dead 
now, and who was a friend of mine till 
I took him to my studio, once téld me 
a story of a man who wanted to be a play- 
wright —a dramatist, like the dramatist 
who told the tale. He was a very funny 
man, that dramatist, and he told a story 
very well. That particular story to which 
I am alluding—I shan’t forget how I 
roared with laughter as he told it; you 
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won't laugh when I tell it; nobody ever 
does laugh when I tell a story, except 
when it approaches the pathetic — was 
about a man who was always writing plays. 
He began writing plays when he was quite 
a child, No one could keep him from 
playwriting, not even his father, or his 
mother, or any one, As a boy he would 
lie awake at night conceiving plots. 
When he fell asleep he would dream of 
them for a change. Long before he was 
out of his teens he had, over and over 
again, submitted plays to every manager in 
London. He had a system of his own 
about the thing, He would start a play 
at the St, James’s, then send it right along 
the Strand, until it reached the end of the 
line. Then he would send it north, then 
south, of the line. Then to such theatres 
as the Britannia and the Surrey. Then 
he would send it to the actors, giving a 
critic now and then a chance. Then he 
would send it to the dramatists whose 
plays were acted, and suggest collaboration. 
He had even been known to submit his 
plays to amateurs. It was his ruling 
passion. That dramatist declared—in his 
very funniest way—that if you had torn 
that young man limb from limb, each 
separate limb would have started off, then 
and there, upon its own account, to write 
a play. 

One would suppose that a young man 
who was so very much in earnest, who had 
so set his heart on doing a certain thing, 
would at least have some rudimentary 
notions of how the thing ought to be done. 
But that was where ali the point of the 
joke came in, You may not see it, but I 
know I did when I was told the story. 
That dramatist assured me that the things 
which the young man produced were as 
much like plays as some people’s attempts 
in the artistic line—here he looked very 
straight at me, and I have always sus- 
pected him of some latent meaning—are 
like pictures. The young man, in other 
words, had as much capacity for writing an 
actable play as he had for swallowing the 
moon, One could not but think that that 
young man—I was told that he was an 
honest, conscientious, and, in his way, a 
shrewd little fellow—would have come, in 
course of time, to suspect the true state of 
the case himself; and I was informed by 
the narrator that there was reason to be- 
lieve that this was so. That there were 
grounds for the conviction that he not only 
suspected, but that he knew, not only that 
he was not able to write a decent actable 





play, but that he never would be able to 
write an actable play, not though he lived 
to the age of Methuselah. Bat—and here 
was where another point of the joke came 
in; probably you won't be able to see it 
any clearer than you saw the other ; I saw 
it, though, with most uncommon clearness 
—long after that knowledge was borne in 
upon him, he continued to produce plays, 
knowing all the time that they were 
worthless, at an average rate of one a 
month. His MSS. were battering at the 
playhouse doors to the hour of his death, 
His last words were an instruction to for- 
ward his latest three-act farce to Drury 
Lane. 

How I did laugh at that story! It must 
have been the funny way in which that 
funny fellow told it, because when I had | 
got away from him and thought it over, it | 
seemed to me that it was a sort of story at 
which it would have been quite appro- 
priate to cry. The idea of a man devoting 
his whole life to the attainment of an 
object for which he was naturally alto- 
gether unfitted does not seem to me to be, 
in itself, a funny idea. To me there is 
something about it which smacks of a 
wasted life. There must have been some- 
thing which that fellow was able to do. 
As that pawnbroker’s assistant suggested 
to me, he might have been a dab at white- 
washing. Then why didn’t he whitewash ! 
I don’t know. 

That there are a lot of fellows about like 
that fellow in the story I have no doubt. 
I am more than half persuaded that the 
man who told it meant that I was just 
such another myself. And I am not by 
any means certain that he was wrong. I 
am sure that, if you saw me sometimes 
starting a picture, you would think that 
something was going to happen. I put my 
whole soul into my work. I doubt if any 
one could work more carefully. I paint, 
and erase, and re-paint, and re-erase, 
Why, I have spent weeks and weeks on 
less than a single inch of canvas! Talk 
about Meissonier! I doubt if Meissonier 
was anything like as conscientious as I am 
sometimes, Do not run away with the 
impression that it is jast because I take too 
much care that I don’t succeed. I have 
tried all sorts of methods, I have tried the 
Impressionist method —two splashes, a 
smudge, and a smear, and that kind of 
thing. Idon’t know what other men make 
of it; I never could make anything at all 
—not a little bit. Aud when any one was 
looking at an Impressionist picture of 
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mine, and observed that it might have 
been better if I had taken more trouble 
with it, I felé that in what he said there 
was perhaps a grain of truth. And some- 
how I did not see how a man could con- 
scientiously expect to paint a picture, say 
nine feet by six, in less than twenty 
minutes. To listen to some men, you 
would think that, as regards the amount 
of wall space they can cover, whitewashers 
aren’t in it, 

So, when I gave up Impressionist 
methods, I took to taking pains. That 
seems to be about all I have taken to as 
yet. I once painted a picture of an in- 
terior ; I called it “The Cottager’s Hearth- 
stone.” I spent nearly nine months upon 
that hearthstone. One day, after I had 
given the thing the finishing touches, I 
showed it to a friend, 

“* What do you call it?” he asked. 

I told him, “The Cottager’s Hearth- 
stone.” 

“ Oh 1” 


He looked dubious. I have often seen 


people look that way when they have been 
looking at pictures of mine. 

“‘ Where's the hearthstone ?” 

I could have shown him where it was, 


if I had had heart enough to do it. When 
a man has made a hearthstone the feature 
of his picture, and has spent nine months 
on it in order to make it as unmistakeable 
as possible, to be asked to point out the 
part of the picture in which it is supposed 
to be, that is a discouraging request, from 
the point of view of the earnest struggler 
in the toils of art. 

Do not run away with the impression 
that I have never received the least en- 
couragement; or that I have never sold 
a picture. I have. I was once in Corn- 
wall, before the Newlyn School was ever 
dreamt of; and that is not so very long 
ago. I was staying at a little place between 
St. Ives and Gurnard’s Head, a sort of 
place at which people did sometimes go 
and stay. When I had been there about 
six months, there came to the same place 
&@ man and a woman. He was a pretty 
middle-aged man, and she was a pretty 
middle-aged young woman. And that’s 
the trutb, although they were on their 
honeymoon. They both of them rather 
took to me. I think that was because 
there was nothing else to take to. Poor 
creatures ; they must have been fearfully 
bored. It was a fine country, but it was 
uncommonly bad weather; and, at their 
time of life, they liked to keep out of the 





rain. I fancy they had been engaged 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of thirty 
years. It seemed hard that they should 
be rained on after all. But life is fanny— 
if you like to laugh, as I do, when the tears 
are in your eyes, 

They used to ask me questions about my 
work; and they looked at my pictures ; 
and, so far as my experience goes, they 
made themselves peculiarly agreeable, 
And one day—it was the day before they 
went—Crockett came to me and said— 
his name was Crockett : 

* Do you want to sell any of your pic- 
tures, Mr. Keddle?” 

My name’s Keddle. I assure you that 
when he asked that question a lump came 
into my throat ; but I passed it off. 

‘* Well, Mr. Crockett, I’m not an amateur. 
I’m a professional artist, you see.” 

“Oh!” He looked at me in what 
seemed rather a curious manner. “ You 
are a professional artist. I see. Now what 
is the price you ask for your pictures ?” 

I smiled a superior smile. 

“Tt depends. I donot price all my can- 
vases alike. To which of my works were 
you particularly referring ?” 

I used for a painting-room a loft which 
was over a stable. It was roomy, if the 
light was not sometimes all that might 
have been desired. But I never have been 
able to make a point of a good north light ; 
circumstances have been against me, 
When I asked Crockett to point out the 
work to which he was particularly referring, 
there came over him, as he glanced at the 
line of canvases which was hung on the 
wall, an unmistakeable shudder. The door 
was wide open—I had to have it open 
for the sake of the light, and, I fancy, it 
was a trifle chilly. He hesitated. Then, 
with what seemed a trembling hand, he 
pointed to a canvas which hung in the 
darkness near the end of the line. How 
he could make it out, from where we stood, 
was more than I could understand, I 
couldn’t. 

“That,” I observed, ‘is not quite 
finished.” 

It was a fine work, though rather a 
study than a picture. I called it “A Pitch 
Black Night at Sea.” Even regarded as a 
mere study in impressionism, it was a bit 
unfinished. In the state it was, I should 
not have quite cared to see it hanging in a 
gallery with my signature attached. He 
gave what seemed to me a sigh of relief 
when I remarked that it still needed some 
finishing touches, 
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“Tm sorry for that. The—the one 
next to it—the one beyond, I mean.” 

“T fancy, Mr. Crockett, that where you 
stand the light isbad. The canvas beyond 
is blank.” 

“So it is; the light is puzzling. It’s 
the canvas this side, I meant,” 

That canvas was the failure of my life, 
I called it “ A Fishy Harvest.” It was a 
fishy picture—uncommonly. I had in- 
tended it to represent a heap of pilchards. 
They were as much like pilchards as they 
were like crocodiles. I nevercould paint fish. 

“That canvas,” I remarked a trifle 
stiffly, “is not for sale.” 

I imagine that he perceived that there 
was something in my voice, because he 
left off choosing. 

“Now which canvas, in confidence, Mr. 
Keddle, would you particularly recommend 
to my notice?” 

“The question, Mr. Crockett, is a some- 
what invidious one. I had supposed, from 
what you said, that you had already fixed 
upon a work in your mind’s eye. How- 
ever, here is a work which, regarded—what 
shall I say {—as a ‘tour de force,’ is, I think, 
not unworthy serious attention. I may be 
wrong, but, speaking as the artist, such is 
frankly my opinion.” 

T pointed to a picture which I had 
finished the day before. I called it “A 
Seasoned Craft.” It was a study of an 
old fisherman’s face, The picture was all 
face. Rembrandt all over. Rembrandt 
treated in a novel, that is, in an original, 
that is, in my way. 

Mr. Crockett looked at it, it struck me, 
a little dubiously. 

‘A very remarkable work, Mr. Keddle ; 
very—very remarkable.” The more he 
looked, the more dubious he seemed to 
grow. ‘Now, what—what, for instance, 
is the subject?” 

“The subject, Mr. Crockett, speaks for 
itself.” 

“ Tt—it certainly does. Just so. Very 
—very remarkable.” I never saw a man 
look more fuddled. ‘‘ What are you asking 
for the work, Mr. Keddle ?” 

I rattled my keys. I did not want to 
ask too much; at the same time I em- 
phatically did not want to ask too little. 
The mischief was that, until that moment, 
I never had been asked what I wanted for 
one of my pictures. 

‘What are you prepared to offer, Mr. 
Crockett ?” 

“ Would! twenty pounds be near the 
figure 1” 








“ Well P 

I don’t know what he thought I was 
going to say, because, while I was wonder- 
ing what to say, he sprung another fiver. 

‘Would twenty-five be nearer the 
mark? I doubt if my position would 
justify me in offering more than twenty- 
five. You know I am not a rich man, 
Mr. Keddle.” 

“Nor am I a mercenary man, Mr, 
Crockett. It is yours for twenty-five.” 

It was. He handed me the five fivers 
there and then, and he went off with 
the canvas under his arm, lt was, in 
simple truth, the happiest moment of my 
life, Such was my extreme felicity that, 
in the happy excitement of the moment, I 
omitted the common courtesy of seeing 
him safe off the premises. The ladder 
which led from my painting-room was a 
steep one. A slight drizzle was falling, 
the rungs were slippery; suddenly there 
was the sound of a stumble, Mr. Crockett 
had come to grief. Before, however, I 
reached the door, he was on his feet again. 
The picture was in his hand. 

“ Anything wrong?” I asked. 

“Thanks, no; I merely stumbled 
slightly.” 

* Picture hurt ?” 

* No, not—not at all.” 

He hurried off, with a very natural 
desire to get out of the rain. As for me, 
I danced a breakdown round the loft I 
reckoned up my prospects, after the 
manner of the gentlemen who draw up 
the prospectusesof newcompanies. Twenty- 
five pounds for a picture. Even if I only 
sold one picture a month—and the demand 
might reasonably be expected to be greater 
—that would be three hundred pounds 
a year. I felt, with Dr. Pangloss, that one 
could live on three hundred pounds a 
year. I saw quite plainly that I had 
turaed the corner—until I went to wash 
my hands for dinner. 

My bedroom adjoined that which was 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Crockett. It 
was a very small room. It had, probably, 
originally been intended for a dressing- 
room. ‘The two rooms were connected by 
a door, which, of course, was always kept 
hermetically sealed—that is, locked. But, 
on that particular occasion, a maid, pro- 
bably, had passed through that door from 
room to room, and had forgotten to close 
it. Anyhow, when I reached my room, 
the Crocketts were in their room, and this 
is the conversation which floated towards 
me through the open door, 
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It was a moment or two before I realised 
who it was speaking. It was another 
moment or two before I realised that the 
door was open, and that it was through the 
open door that the voices came. By that 
time I was too prostrated to be able to 
draw attention to the fact, and I was 
still less capable of owning that I was 
playing the part of eavesdropper. I had 
to listen, whether I wanted to or not, 
that’s the fact. 

“ What was the subject ?” 

“T assure you, my dear, that I have not 
the faintest notion.” 

“ But didn’t you ask him?” 

“T did. He said it spoke for itself. 
it did, it spoke to a man who was deaf.” 

“However came you to put both your 
feet through it ?” 

* As I was coming down the ladder, I 
had the wretched thing under my arm. 
It slipped. In trying to save it I lost 
my footing. I jumped, as it were, with 
both my feet right on to it. As it had 


If 


fallen on its back, both my feet went 
through.” 

Didn’t he see what you had done?” 

‘‘ Fortunately he did not; or he might 
have insisted upon my taking another in 


its place. He asked me if the picture was 
hurt, Isaid no, In saying so I hold that 
I was justified, Nothing could hurt such 
a picture as that was—nothing. Even a 
hole in it large enough to thrust one’s 
head and shoulders through.” 

“And you gave him five-and-twenty 
pounds for it ?” 

“I did. My dear, our honeymoon has 
been sanctified by an act of kindness. 
When the landlord told me that this un- 
fortunate man’s payments were so much in 
arrear, and that yet he had not the heart 
to turn him out, I understood exactly 
what it was he meant. The poor creature 
is not actually insane; in some respects 
he is as sane as I am. But, in one 
direction, like Mr. Dick in ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ he is distinctly wanting. Yet, in 
his fatuous simplicity, he is a loveable 
creature. The thought of him in his 
dirty, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated loft, dis- 
figuring canvases, for which he can ill 
afford to pay, with what he calls his paint- 
ings, touched me to the heart. I could 
not proffer him a loan, and so x 

I waited to hear no more; I stole out 
of the room on tiptoe. I went back to 
my painting-room; and I have a sort of 
dim impression that I cried. It was so 
‘funny. 





That was the only picture I ever sold ; 
but that was not the only encouragement 
I’ve received. One day there came to my 
studio at Walham Green—I always called 
it “Fulham” in my letters—a man who 
looked to me as if he were something a 
little superior in the old clothes line. He 
introduced himself as he came in, 

‘‘T’m Gibbs,” he said. 

“Oh,” I remarked ; then I waited. I 
rather expected that he was going to ask me 
if I had anything to dispose of in the way 
of old bottles or kitchen-stuff. He stood in 
the middle of the room, looking about him 
at the works of art. I flatter myself that 
they made a pretty tolerable show. They 
were numerous enough, at any rate. 

He had, I fancy, an unconscious habit of 
talking to himself out loud; because, all 
at once, he began to make very audible 
remarks, 

“He has got it bad. Never saw any- 
body who had it worse. Why they don’t 
shut some of ’em up I can’t think, The 
chap must buy his colours from the oil- 
shops by the ton. Never saw anything 
like them. Never.” Then he turned to 
me, and said, as if he were under the 
impression that he was for the first time 
making an audible remark: ‘“TI’ll give you 
half-price for the lot of ’em.” 

He waved his arms with a comprehensive 
gesture which took in all my works of art. 
I was a little startled. If he was in 
earnest, then he was certainly a buyer on 
a wholesale scale. 

“ Half-price? What do you mean?” 

‘Mean? Why, what I say. I'll take 
the lot, and I'll give you half the price 
of the canvases; that’s what I mean. 
Old canvases always do come handy to me; 
they’re pretty well as good as new ones.” 

It dawned upon me what the unwashed 
scoundrel meant, He was actually offering 
to purchase the whole of my unrivalled 
collection—the fruits of a life of earnest 
labour !—and to pay for them half the 
price which I had originally paid for the 
canvases, when unpainted on. The enor- 
mity of the offer staggered me. But he 
continued, apparently wholly unconscious 
that he had given the slightest cause for 
offence : 

“And I tell you what, I'll give you 
regular employment — eighteenpence an 
hour and your beer,” 

By degrees I began to get my breath, 

“T am afraid I do not understand you, 
sir. May I ask to whom I have the 
pleasure of speaking ?” 
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“Tm Gibbs.” 

“ Indeed, sir. What Gibbs?” 

“The Gibbs—what has the factory.” 

“Factory? What factory ?” 

He appeared to be genuinely surprised. 

“ Well, I’ve seen plenty of ’em who laid 
it on with a trowel, but I never saw one 
of them who'd never heard of the factory. 
Why, my lad, at my shop I turn out 
pictures by the acre. I supply all the 
markets of the world. You come and do 
my skies, and I'll give you regular work— 
eighteenpence an hour and your beer. It’s 
wet and dry with me. The chap who's 
been doing my skies has got himself locked 
up again, and I’ve had enough of him, and 
that’s the fact. You ain’t, perhaps, quite 
up to our style; but you'll soon get into 
that. And, what’s more, I'll give you 
half-price for all the canvases you’ve got. 
They’ll want a lot of scraping, some of 
them will, but I don’t mind.” 

I gathered, ultimately, that the fellow 
was the proprietor of a notorious “ picture 
factory ’—a place in which they put blank 
canvases on shelves running round the 
walls. Then a man comes along and 
paints in the sky on canvas No. 1, then 
passes On and paints in the sky on canvas 
No. 2; and so on all round the room. 
Then another man comes and paints in a 
sandy shore ; then another, and paints in a 
tree ; then another, and paints in the sea ; 
then another, and paints in a ship upon 
the sea. Then those pictures, which are 
as like each other as two pins, are, by a 
beautiful division of labour, finished, so to 
speak, in less time than no time. And 
they call the first, “On a Smiling Shore ” ; 
the second, ‘‘ Where the Wavelets Kiss 
the Sands”; the third, ‘The Ship that 
Sailed.” They give each picture a different 
title. I believe they keep a man whose 
sole business it is to find the titles. He 
must be the most ingenious, not to say 
imaginative, man in the place. The whole 
affair is a beautiful exposition of the ap- 
plicability to commercial purposes of the 
fine arts, 

Mr. Gibbs wanted me to be the man to 
set “the pot a-biling.” He wanted me to 
“do the skies.” At eighteenpence an 
hour and my beer! He seemed unable 
to realise that I was in earnest when I 
declined his offer. He seemed to think 
that I was bidding for a rise; so he 
actually increased his terms a penny an 
hour. Nineteenpence an hour I was to 
have, and my beer. That was the most 
genuine encouragement I ever received. 











When I still persisted in declining he 
showed a tendency to become abusive. 
Insolent—from my point of view—he had 
been all through. But I held out to the 
end. I heard him swear at me when he 
got outside the door. 

No, I may not be able to paint. I am 
beginning to more than suspect I can’t. I 
am even beginning to suspect that, strive 
and struggle as I may, I never shall paint 
well, I will aim high, though all my 
arrows may miss the mark. Not even for 
the guerdon of nineteenpence an hour and 
my beer will I make it my business to aim 
low. I love my art. I will not seek to 
degrade her; not though, throughout the 
years, to the end of my days she lets me 
woo in vain. 

Therefore I say, why, because my pic- 
tures happen to be bad, should I be unable 
to sell them? If you reflect, you will per- 
ceive that the answer is not so obvious 
as might at first appear. 
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CHAPTER XXXV, 


IT was an afternoon among the last days 
of October; the month had been an un- 
usually dry and peaceful one, and the trees 
had scarcely lost any of their leaves. These 
had all turned, though, to wonderful shades 
of red, gold, and flame-colour, and the vivid- 
ness of their tints seemed intensified by the 
pale cold blue of the serene autumnal sky 
which had shone down upon them all over 
Scotland since the beginning of the month. 

The branch line to Carfrae station takes 
its way for some fifteen or twenty miles 
through a deep ravine or fissure in the 
hills. It is not a cutting, but a natural 
opening; and before the line defaced its 
beauty, the bright, narrow thread of a 
stream was the only dividing-line between 
the steep banks. These are wooded from 
top to bottom; and in between the trees 
is a tangled undergrowth of bracken, 
heather, and bilberries, 

The train that leaves Glasgow at four 
o’clock was coming through this ravine— 
slowly, because there is just there a distinct 
incline uphill—and Etrenne Brydain was 
gazing from her corner of one of the first- 
class carriages in it, at the wonderful 
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pictures made by the trees, and the con- 
stantly interchanging colours of the ground- 
work, 

Her hands were clasped on her knee, 
and the novel she had been reading lay 
beneath them, open, but unheeded. She 
was dressed in a plain travelling-dress, 
wholly of grey. Her pretty face was slightly 
altered. Even in the course of the weeks 
that had gone by since her wedding-day, 
a new life and new happiness had traced 
some different lines in it; and there was a 
deep and serious sweetness about the great 
grey eyes that was new to them ; but each of 
the changes, by intensifying all that was 
best in her face, made her more lovely. 

Opposite to her sat her husband, The 
papers he had been reading were thrown on 
his knee, as was her novel on hers, but he 
was not, as she was, looking at the beautiful 
country. He was looking at his wife; he 
saw that she was absolutely unconscious 
of his scrutiny, and a little smile played 
round his mouth at the thought. 

Brydain was looking very well, very 
handsome, and very happy. The excited 
happiness that had shone in his face on 
the day before his wedding had by no 
means left it; it was very plainly there, 
but in a more controlled and concentrated 
form that intensified it, and gave it the 
character of perfect, unruffiad content. 
For perfect content was exactly what he 
felt. He had spent the very happiest 
time he had ever had in his life. The 
honeymoon is, of course, such by tradition, 
but to Brydain it had been no traditional 
happiness, it had been real, Every day 
he had grown to understand better the 
woman he had made his wife; and every 
day’s understanding had made his love for 
her, if possible, stronger. He and Etrenne 
were perfectly in accord; they looked 
forward to their future life with the 
simplest loving confidence in each other. 
And before no man in the world has there 
ever lain a fairer prospect than that which 
spread itself out before Keith Brydain. 

He had money enough, and a certain 
prospect of more; he had an art in which 
he had already made a name for himself, 
and in which he would certainly excel ; 
his life was before him to devote to that 
art; and he had won the woman who 
was to him the one woman in all the world 
for his wife. 

His mind, as it had often done before 
during the past weeks, ran rapidly through 
all these various sources of his present 
happiness and content, and he looked 





lovingly at the crowning point of it all— 
the lovely face opposite to him, . 

His eyes were unconsciously following s 
fresh curve made on Etrenne’s face by her 
keen look of delight in the beauty through 
which they were passing, when suddenly 
she moved her head, and broke all the 
curve up into a hundred others as she 
looked at her husband with a smile. 

* Are we nearly there?” she said. 

‘No, I’m afraid not. We have another 
good thirty-five miles or so, sweetheart ! 
Are you tired ?” . 

“Tired! No, not the least little bit! 
I only asked becauss I wondered if 
Brydain would be like this is, or prettier 
still. Is it like this, Keith ?” 

“Tt isn’t at all like this,” he answered, 
smiling. “I told you, but I was half 
afraid you didn’t realise it, that it was 
bleak and rather dreary at Brydain !” 

“Oh, I don’t believe you, Keith! I'm 
sorry it isn’t like this, for I never saw any- 
thing prettier than these trees and the 
ferns, but I don’t believe I shall think it 
bleak and dreary. I do so want to get 
there. You can’t think how I want to see 
your home,” 

“Tt is very sweet of you!” he answered, 
looking at her lovingly. “ But I am afraid 
you will be very disappointed. Of course 
it is my home; and I myself have never 
thought it so, but to a stranger, I know 
that the place is rather bleak.” 

“Tm not a stranger,” she pleaded 
laughingly. “I think of it as if it be- 
longed to me, Keith!” 

He answered her only with a smile. 
And there was a silence, They were 
leaving the ravine now, for a flat expanse 
of moor; and Etrenne, with a little sigh for 
the beauty of the trees, took up again the 
novel that she had laid down. But she 
had only turned a page or two, when she 
laid it down again suddenly. 

“Keith!” she said to her husband, 
‘‘there’s something I’ve always forgotten 
to ask you.” 

‘“‘Ask me now,” he answered, with a 
little laugh. “I’m at your service, madam!” 

“‘ Talking about Brydain reminded me,” 
she said. “One day long ago—we were on 
the river, and it was before [knew you much 
—Tiny Kingston said something to Mr. 
Tredennis about a tradition that belonged 
to you—something belonging to your 
family, I moan. What is it, Keith? I’ve 
meant to ask you ever so many times, but 
I've forgotten. Do tell me!” 

Brydain laid his paper down on the seat 
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beside him, and reaching across began to 
lay with one of Etrenne’s hands. 

**T’ll tell you, certainly,” he said calmly. 

To Brydain had come, during the last 
four months, the most curious mental 
change possible to a map. Oa the day 
when, after his own return from Scotland, 
he told Tredennis of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, he had, it will be remembered. spoken 
half cynically about the Brydain doom as 
a thing from which, through his supposed 
refusal by Etrenne, he had finally become 
freed. It is possible that it was that 
cynical, temporary point of view that gave 
rise to what followed ; it is possible that the 
sole reason is to be sought and found in 
the stress of his pain. Let the explanation 
be what it may, the fact remains that the 
power of the doom which had so power- 
fully influenced him once as almost to 
crush him, grew, during his months of 
trouble and pain in the loss of E:renne, 
into an idea of comparative unimportance. 
The sharp contact with real, tangible pain 
and trouble relegated the intangible trouble 
to a subordinate place in Brydain’s mind. 

Day by day, in his daily work, in his 
daily struggle to bear his trouble man- 
fully, it had grown fainter and fainter. 
And when his unexpectedly renewed joy 
came to him, it simply faded away. This 
is not saying that he had forgotten it; it 
was not possible that he should do that ; 
but the meaning had so entirely died out 
of it for him, that even his marriage, the 
crisis which was to have been the summit 
of it, could not re-create its power. 

He was no longer in the least afraid of 
it, and his silence to Tredennis on the eve 
of his wedding-day regarding it, had been 
caused simply by the fact that he had 
actually not thought of it. 

Now, when it was all recalled by his 
wife’s question it awoke no dread and no 
consternation in him whatever ; he looked 
at it all from a totally different point of 
view—a point of view to which it would 
have seemed, when he suffered intense 
mental agony under its dominion, that he 
never could come, 

“Tt’s not much,” he began quietly. 
“A Brydain, somewhere between two and 
three hundred years ago, was cursed by a 
woman. Her curse was to bring death, by 
means of a woman, to twelve Brydains in 
succession ; and the family was to end with 
the thirteenth, who was also to die through 
& woman, and that woman his wife. I am 
the thirteenth,” he added, smiling, “and 
you are my wife! So unless you secrete a 





knife about your person, or are filled with 
concealed longings to strangle me, I fear 
her repatation for truth will crumble to 
pieces!” He laughed lightly as he ended. 
Etrenne’s large grey eyes were fixed on his 
face ; she did not at firat move them, or 
speak, but his laughing eyes waited for a 
response, and she smiled back at him. 

‘‘ What a horrid old story!” she said, 
with a little shiver. ‘‘ Don’t you hate it, 
rather ?” 

“Hate it?” he said, laughing. ‘No, 
I hardly ever think of it now. Oace I was 
so utterly foolish as to dislike it — very 
much. But now, I suppose advancing age 
has brought me more sense! And, you 
see, I’m not in the very least afraid of you!” 
he ended, with another laugh. 

Etrenne made no answer. 
looked at her a little anxiously. 

*‘Do you dislike it, sweetheart?” he 
said. “If so, I wish I had not told you. | 
But it is nothing. Stories like that are as 
common as possible among our old Scottish 
families ; so common that no one takes any 
notice of them !” 

Etrenne smiied, but rather faintly. 

‘Traditions are dignified possessions,” 
she said; ‘don’t try to make so light of 
yours.” 

“ My dear lovo, I don’t make light of 
anything. Itis simply that there is nothing 
to make light of—nothing. The whole 
thing, in character and essence, is a story 
belonging to the grim old times when it 
took its rise. It hasn’t much in common 
with the nineteenth century, express 
trains, yellow-backed novels, and—you ! 
Now, has it?” he questioned, smilisg at 
her. 

Etrenne smiled again, and this time it 
was a more reassured smile than the. 
former. 

“T don’t feel much as if I belonged to 
it,” she said. But she said no more. She 
took up her novel again, and read it 
steadily, apparently, until a sudden move- 
ment from her husband told her that they 
were approaching Carfrae station. 


Brydain 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


BRYDAIN had sent directions to Mac- 
kenzie not to meet them. He had arrang:3d 
to take a carriag» from Carfrae station, 
thinking that Etrenne would find it more 
comfortable for the long drive to Brydain 
than the dog-cart from the Great House. 
The carriage was waiting for them outside 
as the train drew up to the platform. 
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Carfrae was a small place; a bleak, stone- 
paved little town of about three thousand 
inhabitants, and its station was very much 
like it—small and bleak also. It was 
without any of the flowers and creepers 
that transform many an ugly little station 
on an English line into comparative pretti- 
ness; nothing broke the bare outline of 
its gaunt little station-house but straggling 
ivy, as sombre as the building itself. There 
were very few people on the platform. 
The Carfrae neighbourhood was not ad- 
dicted to journeys. 

Brydain got out very quickly, and 
helped Etrenne out with a little air of 
excitement and conscious pride. He 
placed her in a corner, sheltered and out of 
the way, while he went to look for the 
luggage. But a very pretty, very well- 
dressed young woman was by no means an 
every-day sight at the little station; and 
the few passengers, as they sauntered one 
by one out of the station, turned more 
than one curious glance in the direction of 
that sheltered corner. 

When Brydain came back, followed by 
the one porter, with their trunks, he 
discovered that the station-master had 
managed to be professionally engaged in 
staring at the departing train, precisely in 
his own and Etrenne’s way to the entrance. 
Brydain smiled to himself, and led Etrenne 
towards him with a decided increase of 
that conscions pride, 

‘How do you do, Mr. Alexander?” he 
said cheerily. “I believe you have for- 
gotten me; but if you have not, I am sure 
you will wish me to introduce you to my 
wife.” 

Mr. Alexander was not a man of rapid 
mental processes. 

_ “Brydain?” he said first, interrogatively. 

* And your lady,” he continued reflectively, 
as Brydain met the first query with an 
amused nod. Mr, Alexander was a Glasgow 
man, who had only been at Carfrae since 
the opening of the station, some five years 
earlier, He, therefore, knew nothing of 
local tradition; and it was to him no 
extraordinary fact that Brydain should be 
married, but rather the contrary. He 
snatched off his bonnet as the full state of 
the case dawned on him. 

‘Long life and happiness to you both,” 
he said. 

“And you may spare your breath, 
Sandy Alexander, they'll no hae it.” 

Behind the station-master stood a small, 
withered old man, with a basket on his 
back. This was Thomas Macfarlane, 





known as the “ Brydain carrier.” His 
occupation consisted in walking backwards 
and forwards every day between Brydain 
and Carfrae, to carry parcels and take 
messages. He was, according to his in- 
variable custom, ending his long day by an 
evening call at the station—a call which 
was both professional and sociable. 
Brydain, who was engaged in answering 
the station-master, and keeping his eye on 
the porter at the same time, neither ob- 
served old Thomas nor heard him speak. 
Mr, Alexander, sensible that he was being 
interrupted, turned to him with a quick, 
‘‘ Mind your manners, man!” but took no 
further heed. Etrenne alone distinctly 
heard the words, and, in spite of the strong 
Scotch accent, she as distinctly understood 
them. A sort of flash of understanding 
made her instantly connect them with her 
husband’s words in the train half an hour 
before. She gave an involuntary shiver, 
and glanced round her. It seemed to her 
that she had suddenly become aware that 


the sun was set, and all the pale blue sky had 


changed to a lowering grey. She shivered 
again, and Brydain turned sharply round 
from his talk with the station-master. 

“Cold?” he said anxiously. 

She answered in the affirmative, and 
Brydain, congratulating himself on his 
foresight in ordering a carriage, hurried 
their farewell to Mr. Alexander, and was 
turning to go when he suddenly caught 
sight of Thomas Macfarlane. 

* And how are you, Thomas?” he said. 
**T did not see you before. You must be 
tired,” he added kindly. ‘‘ Will you have 
a lift to Brydain on the box ?” 

The old man answered with a nod, and 
at the same moment Etrenne caught at her 
husband’s arm ; but she did not speak, and 
Brydain mistook her gesture for another 
expression of chill, and put her quickly into 
the carriage, wrapping her tenderly round 
with the rug when she shivered slightly 
as Thomas Macfarlane mounted the box 
with an agility surprising at his years. 

The distance between Carfraeand Brydain 
was six miles, and the road was winding and 
difficult—on a slow but steady incline up- 
hill for the whole of the way. As the 
carriage set out upon it, a dark object in 
the transparent greyness of the autumn 
evening, an autumn mist rose behind them 
and rolled towards them, creeping up from 
the lower ground of Carfrae to the higher 
upland of Brydain. As it crept slowly 
on, enveloping hedges, trees, and fields all 
in its thin whiteness, it was curiously sug- 
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gestive of a misty shroud, while the rolling 
on of the carriage seemed at the same time 
to suggest a fleeing from its all-enveloping 
veil. 

Etrenne was very silent. She had sunk 
back in her corner with an expression of 
weariness, and she pulled her cloak round 
her as if she could not throw off the sense 
of chill that had struck her in the station. 
Yet when Brydain asked anxiously if she 
were still cold, or felt tired, she answered 
quickly in the negative. 

Brydain talked a little, but not much. 
This home-coming with his bride was ex- 
citing him far more than he had expected. 
The home feeling, partly because he had 
of his own free choice left his home to live 
elsewhere, rose up in him now in a strong 
current of happy emotion. The deep blue 
eyes first sparkled and then glowed, as he 
recognised from the carriage window one 
familiar object after another. Here and 


there he pointed out to Etrenne some spot 
of which she had heard him speak, and she 
raised herself from her corner to look out. 

Etrenne was gradually becoming con- 
scious that ehe was forcibly controlling her 
thoughts, and that she instinctively avoided 
anything that tended to break up her hold 


upon them. She was vaguely aware of an 
indefinite something, an intangible oppres- 
sion which she must fight against. She 
was tired, she told herself; somehow or 
other she was not herself. 

With an instinctive and unconscious 
grasp at self-reassurance, her thoughts 
fastened themselves, to counteract this 
oppression, tenaciously on the welcome 
they would receive at Brydain. She 
busied herself in making one mental 
picture after another of the house to 
which she was coming and of the reception 
that was waiting for her there. They 
were vague enough in detail—Etrenne 
shrank rather unaccountably from filling 
in the detail—their outlines, however, 
were in each case the same in the main, 
Each and all presented to her an expectant 
village, a warm, brightly lighted house ; 
above all, a hearty welcome. Over and 
over again she went through it all, always 
coming back to dwell eagerly on the last 
thought. Brydain’s people would be glad 
to see Brydain’s wife, she told herself, and 
she would do her very best to be very 
nice indeed to them, 

Accordingly, when Brydain, breaking a 
long silence, exclaimed joyously: “Here 
we are, Etrenne! That is Elspeth’s house. 
We are in the village now!” she raised 





herself hurriedly and bent eagerly forward 
to look out of the window. At that 
moment the mist, which had gained ground 
during the last few minutes, reached and 
touched the carriage, enveloping it also in 
its dim mysterious whiteness, and rolled on 
in front. 

What Etrenne had expected to see she 
hardly knew. At the moment of their 
realisation, the pictures she had made 
faded from her mind, leaving only a vague 
expectancy. What she did see was the 
absolutely empty street of Brydain, per- 
fectly silent, perfectly desolate, perfectly 
grey and colourless in the all-subduing 
mist. Every cottage door was tightly 
shut ; not a ray of firelight even streamed 
out to break the silent gloom. 

At that moment the carriage stopped. 
Etrenne, thoroughly shaken and upset by 
the contrast of what she saw with what 
she had hoped to see, clung to Brydain’s 
arm with a little sobbing cry. 

“We are not there? This is not it?” 
she said, in a half-pleading, half-question- 
ing voice. 

Brydain looked down at her with a smile 
on his face, and clasped the hand on his 
arm tenderly. 

“You are tired, my darling,” he said. 
“No, we are not there ; we are only stop- 
ping for Macfarlane to get down. We 
shall be there directly, though.” 

Then, as the old man came to the car- 
riage window, and touched his bonnet in 
token of gratitude for his drive, he added, 
with an excited laugh: “Poor old boy! 
I’m awfully glad we picked him up, I 
should like to do a good turn to all the 
world to-night! I’m so happy, sweet- 
heart |” 

Etrenne did not answer. She released 
her hold on his arm, and sank back in her 
corner, with a white face and eyes that 
were almost frightened. The grim picture 
of the silent village had imprinted itself 
relentlessly upon her consciousness, ob- 
literating all those brightly-coloured pic- 
tures she had tried so hard to conjure up, 

It was in vain that she told herself that 
she was tired, that it would be all right in 
the eunshine to-morrow. There was a 
chill in it all that seemed to freeze up all 
her reason, She could fortify herself no 
more, and that intangible something drew 
a step nearer to her, 

Brydain was all-unconscious of her feel- 
ings. To him the Brydain street simply 
presented its usual aspect. At that hour, 
on an autumn evening, the people were 
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always at home at supper. As to their 
waiting to welcome him and his wife, such 
an expectation never entered his head. And 
he gazed in excited silence at each familiar 
object as the carriage went up the street 
and along the pine avenue. It rumbled 
heavily along the stones of the rough 
track, but every shaking was like a wel- 
come to Brydain; it was all so natural. 
The carriage stopped at last before the great 
stone doorway. Brydain sprang out eagerly, 
and, turning, held out his hand to Etrenne. 
Welcome home !” he said cheerily. 

At that moment the door, on which 
Etrenne’s eyes had been fixed, as it formed 
a sombre and forbidding background for 
his eager figure, opened slowly, and 
Mackenzie stood upon the threshold, his 
witherad old figure standing out against a 
dim light in the hall beyond, 

 Tw’s yourself, Brydain,” he said, * your- 
self and your married wife.” 

There was a curious thrill in his cracked 
and quavering voica, a thrill of something 
that was almost awe. 

The mist was all about them now, 
separating the husband and wife below 
from the old man at the top of the steps. 
It seemed to Etrenne that that intangible 
something against which she had been 
fighting all the way, pressed closer and 
closer upon her. Of herself she could 
have made no movement towards that 
dreary doorway, but Brydain put his arm 
round her, and drew her gently up the 
steps and within the door. 

‘My married wife, Mackenzie,” he said 
cheerily ; “and she knows you very well, 
by name at least. Etreane——” he began, 
turning to her. 

But he was interrupted. Witha sudden 
low cry of irrepressible terror, Etrenne 
had turned and clutched him convulsively. 





“Keith!” she cried, in a low, choked 
voice, “oh, Keith, look there! What 
is it?” 

She pointed with one trembling finger 
as she spoke, and Brydain turning 
hastily in the direction indicated, started 
also. 

At the end of the long passage, dimly 
lighted and full of strange shadows, there 
stood a figure tiat seemed to be little 
more than one of those shadows materia- 
lised. It was a slight, girlish figure, in 
light, almost white dress, and her face, 
framed in loose, very light hair, was 
colourless and fixed—fixed into an ex- 
pression of uuutterable horror, which 
seemed to centre in the great brown eyes, 
which were fixed on Ktrenne as though they 
saw not her, but something beyond her. 
Before Brydain had recovered himself, 
Mackenzie had turned too, and moved 
rapidly towards the figure with a low, 
indignant exclamation. 

‘Go your ways to your mother, lass,” 
he said, in a low, peremptory tone. And 
as he emphasiz:d his words with a touch 
the figure turned without a word or a 
glance and disappeared. 

Then Mackenzie walked back to where 
Brydain was holding Etrenne, now quite 
unnerved, trembling from head to foot, 
with her face pressed against his shoulder, 
protectingly in his arms. 

“ T’m sair fashed you should have beon 
startled,” he said apologetically. ‘‘ It’s jast 
Marjory ; she’s gone silly, poor lass ! Susan 
Mackenzie should have kept her out of 
the way.” 

And thea, broken down and wearied 
out as much by the curious strain of the 
last hour, as by the reaction from her 
terror, Etrenne broke suddenly into low, 





choking aobs. 
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